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and leave off sinning. " The future happiness of our race, which poets 
hardly ventured to hope for, science boldly predicts. Utopia, which we 
have long looked upon as synonymous with an evident impossibility, 
which we have ungratefully regarded as ' too good to be true', turns 
out, on the contrary, to be the necessary consequence of natural laws, 
and once more we find that the simple truth exceeds the most brilliant 
flights of the imagination." 

We have one little problem to propose to Sir John Lubbock. 
Granted that the Somme has been at work for twenty thousand years 
in cutting its way down to its present bed; query, where will it 
have got down to by the time when these things shall have come to 
pass ? 



THE PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND.* 



Most of the older sciences commenced as superstitions. Chemistry 
was long practised as alchemy, and astronomy was first studied as as- 
trology. It would almost seem that the human mind in early ages was 
incapable of beholding the sublime and beautiful form of pure truth ; 
so the heavenly visitant was veiled for a season in the gaudier robes 
of idealised error. It was thus that the study of the hand commenced 
with palmistry, in its stellar relationships a branch of astrology, and 
still practised with a certain amount of professional success by the 
gypsies. And it is as a partial revival of one of the older Magian 
studies, by which the present age is distinguished, that it has under- 
gone a resurrection within the last few years. 

We are accustomed to think of Paris as the centre of frivolity and 
fashion, of intellectual activity, and political excitement. But this is 
by no means an exhaustive catalogue of its manifold missions. In 
addition, it is a favourite seat of the occult, whose devotees seem to 
have made this renowned capital their especial abode. Here Mesmer 
proclaimed that mysterious mode of healing which still bears his name. 
Here Cagliostro shone with unwonted brilliancy, and attained to the 
culminating point of his strange and devious career. And here Levi 
(Alphonso, Louis Constant) still continues to publish his wondrous 
tomes of cabalistic lore. And of this great master of the occult, M. 
Desbarrolles is the favourite pupil, the one of whom he speaks in the 

* The Psychonomy of the Hand, according to MM. DMrpentigny and Desbar- 
rolles. By Richard Beamish, F.R.S., etc. London: Frederick Pitman, 20, 
Paternoster Row. 
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highest terms, and to whom he awards that mysterious praise, which 
can only be fully appreciated by the thoroughly initiated. 

M. D'Arpentigny belongs to another school, and has pursued the 
humble path of laborious observation and careful analysis. But, 
however able his work may be from his own stand-point, it is neces- 
sarily imperfect from ours. The truth is, the psychonomy of the 
hand can be but part of the larger whole of corporeal psychonomy, of 
which phrenology, physiognomy, and chirognomy are but subordinate 
branches. That there is a connection between the mind and the 
body, whether the relationship be one of cause and effect, or of other- 
wise necessary coexistence, has been believed to a certain extent in 
all ages, and is practically acted upon by nearly all persons. We 
cannot help instinctively judging of people by their looks, though it 
does not follow that our judgment is always, or even generally cor- 
rect. Our failures, however, only prove our individual incapacity. 
They do not demonstrate the non-existence of psychonomy, nor even 
invalidate the conclusions of its more competent professors — if such 
are to be found. 

If psychonomy be possible, it must depend for the accuracy of its 
conclusions upon the existence of some harmonic relationship between 
the inner machinery of mind and the outer mechanism of body, or, to 
speak anatomically and physiologically, on some law of congruity be- 
tween the development and functional power of the nervous system, 
as a prime motor, and the structure and disposition of the bones 
and muscles, as its more immediate instruments. Granting, then, for 
the sake of argument, that the science does exist, and it becomes at 
once obvious that its predictions will be more generally accurate in 
the pure than the mixed races. For, however harsh the verdict may 
seem, it is nevertheless quite true physiologically, that all hybrids 
are monstrosities, in whose production the higher laws of nature have 
been violated and her finer harmonies disturbed. And this superiority 
of the pure races, as subject matter for their operation, is candidly ad- 
mitted by the authors of the work before us. Though they say, and 
perhaps very justly, that when the race is mixed the hand will bear 
traces of the impurity. Thus contemplated, then, it is obvious that 
the subject has a direct bearing on anthropology, of which rightly 
treated, it may ultimately become an important province. Its appli- 
cation, indeed, to individuals, with which, however, it necessarily be- 
gins, will ever be more or less empirical, till it has been mastered in 
its principles, and both tested and applied racially. If there be any 
truth in it, if hand and character go together, then beyond question 
hand and type go together, and there is a negro, a Mongolian, and 
Caucasian hand, as there is a negro, a Mongolian, and a Caucasian 
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cranium, together with all the sub-varieties into which these great races, 
more especially the latter, are known to be divided. Nor do the 
authors of the work before us deny this, but speak with confidence of 
the Celtic, Egyptian, and Hindoo hand, as readily distinguishable by 
a practised observer. 

And of course, if races and individuals are thus forcibly charac- 
terised by their chirognomic pecularities, necessarily the sexes will be 
similarly stamped by their respective specialities. The strength of 
the man and the refinement of the woman, the practicality of the 
former and the spirituality of the latter, the reasoning faculty of the 
one and the intuitional power of the other, will be unmistakably im- 
pressed on their organisation, not simply in the contour of the head 
and the expression of the face, but also in the size, shape, and gene- 
ral quality of the hand. And our authors do not hesitate to affirm 
that it is so. And in this we think even the simplest observer will 
not fail to bear them out. 

The following is a succinct narrative of the manner in which the 
attention of M. D'Arpentigny was first directed to the hand as an 
index of character, and from it we may perhaps obtain a somewhat 
interesting glimpse of his own : — 

" While a very young man, M. D'Arpentigny resided principally in 
the country. In his immediate neighbourhood lived a rich and intel- 
lectual Seigneur, who had a strong predilection for the exact sciences, 
and more particularly for mechanics. Geometricians and mechanics 
were therefore amongst his most constant visitors and guests. His 
wife, on the contrary, was a passionate lover of the fine arts, and only 
received artists as her guests. Asa consequence, the husband had 
his reception days, and the wife hers. M. D'Arpentigny, who was 
neither mechanician nor artist, and who therefore ranged himself 
under neither banner, attended indiscriminately the reunions of both 
husband and wife. Of his own hand, M. D'Arpentigny was some- 
what vain. This vanity naturally led him to institute comparisons 
with other hands, often to his own advantage. He soon observed 
that the fingers of the arithmeticians and mechanics presented a knotty 
appearance at the joints, while those of the artists did not possess 
that form. In a word, the members of these societies seemed to him to 
differ quite as much from one another in the form of their hands, as 
they did in the constitution of their minds and in the nature of their 
social habits. The repeated confirmation of his observations very 
soon led him to divide men into two categories- — those of the smooth 
and those of the knotty fingers. Connected with the smooth fingers, 
he observed an impressibility, caprice, spontaneity, and intuition, 
with a sort of momentary inspiration, which took the place of calcu- 
lation, and a faculty which gave the power of judging at first sight. 
In this class he placed the artists. The knotty fingers, on the con- 
trary, he observed to be connected with reflection and order, aptitude 
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for numbers, and an appreciation of the exact sciences. In this cate- 
gory he placed mathematicians, agriculturists, architects, engineers, 
and navigators ; all, in short, who were led to the application of ac- 
quired knowledge." 

A very fair beginning, it must be confessed, for the young French- 
man, and one that, followed as it has been persistently for so many 
years, could scarcely fail to lead him to some interesting conclusions, 
if not to some really important discoveries. 

In his Chirognomy, M. D'Arpentigny, according to the editorial ar- 
rangement, treats of his subject matter in the following order : — The 
elementary hand, the labour hand, the useful hand, the philosophic 
hand, the artistic hand, the psychical hand, the mixed hand, and the 
female hand. From the elementary to the psychical, there is a 
gradually ascending series, which perhaps we may characterise as 
the hands of the savage, the labourer, the artizan, the thinker, the 
artist, and the poet (more especially as saint and prophet). Thus it 
may be said, that at one extremity humanit)' grasps the earth, at the 
other it lays hold on heaven. And it is a fact, that the elementary 
hand approaches nearest to the anterior extremity of the gorilla, while 
the psychical hand is at the farthest possible remove from it, the re- 
mainder being intermediate links of this stupendous chain. Now, 
gvanting that all this is not a beautiful hypothesis, the day-dream of 
an idealistic, and no doubt fine-handed Frenchman, it is obvious that 
we have here a province of inquiry, in which anthropologists cannot 
but feel profoundly interested, and which is certainly deserving of far 
more attention than it has yet received. But to be of advantage to 
us, it must come under the domain of minds more rigidly scientific yet 
more widely cultured, than that of the author of either of the works 
with whicli Mr. Beamish has made us acquainted. 

Let us for a moment glance at what such an investigation, as that 
to which we have been alluding, really implies, what a scientific sys- 
tem of chirognomy imperatively demands. Through comparative ana- 
tomy, we should effect a survey, involving a carefully conducted 
examination of the extremities of all animate types, from the fins of 
fishes, through the feet of quadrupeds, up to the hand of man, not of 
course forgetting his specialisation, as the only true bimanous creature 
yet in existence. In such an investigation it would be most desirable 
to compare the development of the extremities with that of the brain 
and nervous system generally, and if we mistake not, it would be 
found that the one is generally proportionate to the other. The har- 
monic laws of organisation, the profound congruity everywhere obser- 
vable in Nature's types would seem to imply this. In such a survey, 
the apparently exceptional instances, such as that of the horse, would 
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of course have to be accounted for, and if for a time inexplicable 
would serve as indications of the imperfection of our knowledge. In 
all such inquiries, we may remark, that the hereditarily transmitted 
intelligence of long domesticated animals is likely to prove a disturb- 
ing element, and should at first be eliminated by taking only the wild 
species, such as the zebra in the genus Equus, and the wolf in the 
genus Canis. From the data thus obtained, we might proceed to an 
examination of the various races of men with whom true chirognomy 
would begin. From race we might proceed to diversity of tempera- 
ment and structure in the same race, and ultimately we might descend 
to individual specialities, where the grander generalisations of science 
would be applied practically. Now, it need scarcely be said that the 
work before us does not profess anything of this kind. It is simply 
a digest of the empirical knowledge and hypothetical notions of two 
acute and observant Frenchmen who do not commence at the begin- 
ning, and who certainly have not arrived at the termination of such 
an investigation, and whose inquiries, however suggestive, are as- 
suredly far from exhaustive. 

The Psychonomy of the Hand, we may say, is edited and translated, 
rather than written, by Mr. Beamish, already somewhat favourably 
known to the reading public by his life of Sir Marc Isambard Brunei. 
It consists for the most part of a series of well-arranged extracts from 
the writings of M. Desbarrolles on chiromancy, and M. D'Arpentigny 
on chirognomy; the text being illustrated by numerous tracings of 
hands, many of them of living celebrities, collected by the editor 
during the last twenty years, Perhaps in the incipient stage of such 
an inquiry, it was quite proper to give us the experience even of M. 
Desbarrolles, notwithstanding the rather questionable form and 
phraseology in which it is embodied. A firm believer in astrology, 
magic, and palmistry, he has not hesitated to speak of the mound of 
Jupiter, the plane of Mars, the ring of Venus, and the line of life, 
with a seriousness to which the world has been a stranger for nearly 
two centuries. And however we may differ from him, or, rather, 
however ignorant we may be of these recondite matters, we yet know 
how to respect the strength of conviction, and to honour the moral 
courage which can enable a well educated man to openly and avow- 
edly express his faith in such mysteries, amidst the science and the 
scepticism of the nineteenth century. Happily, however, for tho 
reader, M. Desbarrolles is not simply a professor of astrological 
palmistry, but also, like M. D'Arpentigny, a most acute observer of 
the hand as an index of character. It is this which gives value to 
his remarks and suggestions, and renders them supplementary to the 
more scientific notices which the latter has embodied in his Chiro- 
gnomy. 
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The work of M. Desbarrolles is divided into four parts. The first 
embraces "Physiology of the Hand", and consists of extracts from 
the writings of Sir Charles Bell, and Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, Collinge, 
and Professor Huxley ; the object being to show that the human 
hand is indicative of the same superiority as the human brain, 
and in the delicacy and complexity of its nervous structure, and the 
consequent fineness of the sense of touch, accurately corresponds to 
this higher portion of the organism, of which it is so apt and appro- 
priate an extremity. This, as already observed, is only another in- 
stance of that law of harmonic relationship which governs the deve- 
lopment of all normally constituted structures, whether vegetable, 
animal, intellectual, or, we may add, cosmic. 

The second part embraces the physiology of the hand, as indicative 
of character, according to the principles of MM. D'Arpentigny and 
Desbarrolles, from which it appears that the palm is the animal, and 
the fingers and thumb the human portion of the hand, the anterior 
extremity of brutes consisting almost entirely of palm. But if long 
fingers be so essentially human, what shall we say to the lengthy 
digits of some of the quadrumana ? But it is, perhaps, scarcely 
fair to press a nascent science with apparent exceptions, which a pro- 
founder knowledge may hereafter prevail to harmonise with principles 
whose application is yet of necessity partial and imperfect. The palm 
is, however, of great importance in determining character ; for it 
seems that "two individuals endowed with similar intellectual quali- 
ties, but differing in the development of their palms, will produce 
widely different results." To which our reply would be that, if there 
is anything in the science, two individuals so differenced in their 
palms, could not be correlated in their faculties. We can quite un- 
derstand, however, that a thick and coarse palm indicates grossness 
and sensuality, but when hollow and firm, mental vigour. We can 
also quite comprehend the general applicability of the rule, that slen- 
der and pointed fingers attach to poets and artists, the square and 
spatulous to mechanics and mathematicians. But alas ! for the unfor- 
tunate chirognomist, if he should chance to be himself of the square 
type, and so prone to method and induction, to rule and order; for it 
seems that, in the dreadfully hybrid populations of Western Europe, 
" one finger may be pointed, while another is spatulous or square — 
marking the anomalous and even contradictory train of ideas by which 
the mind is sometimes influenced"! This, it appears from the edi- 
torial comment, is a difficulty which M. D'Arpentigny has altogether 
overlooked ; his system assuming a uniformity which nature, labour- 
ing under the difficulties of hybridity, cannot always produce. From 
this we should infer that M. D'Arpentigny is himself of the pointed 
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and artistic — that is, intuitional and idealistic — type, and so quite 
capable, upon due occasion, of dispensing with an inconvenient fact, 
as being simply a failure in nature's more sublime intention. Mon- 
strosities are not for art, and perhaps ought to be accounted un- 
worthy even of science, more especially of chirognomy ! 

It seems, however, that the fingers are utterly insignificant when 
compared with the thumb ; for " if it be acknowledged that the supe- 
riority of the animal is in the hand, the superiority of the hand is in 
the thumb." " Idiots, whose lives are altogether under the dominion 
of instinct, have very small and ill-developed thumbs." " Generally 
a small thumb is the index of vacillation and irresolution. The large 
thumb, on the contrary, is the index of a strong will, and little general 
sympathy." " Again, should spatulous fingers — the indices of action 
■ — be joined to a short, imperfectly formed thumb, the action becomes 
uncertain. Much will be attempted, but little will be accomplished." 
These are certainly rather sweeping conclusions to be based on such 
slender premises. But M. Desbarrolles goes yet further than M. 
D'Arpentigny, and enters confidently into the minutest detail of in- 
dication afforded even by the separate phalanges. It seems the first 
phalanx is the index of the will. " If it exceed the second in length 
and power, the desire will be for domination, amounting to tyranny." 
If of moderate length and very broad, it indicates prejudice. "The 
second phalanx is the index of logical acumen. If long and strong, 
logic and reason prevail over impulse and will. But should the first 
phalanx be short and weak, the individual hesitates to act. The 
root of the thumb is the seat of sensual (sexual) love ; if very thick 
and long, of brutal passion." "It is an ascertained fact that de- 
bauchees and unfortunate and degraded females have the root of the 
thumb largely developed, and the first two phalanges short and feeble." 
Truly, if these things be so, it is certainly time that anthropologists 
should make themselves acquainted with such " ascertained facts", 
and proceed to investigate the laws on which they depend. 

The reader will probably think that we have already had detail 
enough, and in the predication of character far more, indeed, than the 
premises warrant. But what will he say when we inform him that 
M. Desbarrolles enters, with equal confidence, into the minutest spe- 
cialities of each of the fingers, with their respective indications as to 
ability and disposition. Thus, for example, he tells us that the 
second, or middle finger, is supposed, next to the thumb, to exhibit, 
more than any other finger, the strength or weakness of the character. 
If the first phalanx be pointed, it is indicative of vanity. The 
second phalanx indicates a love of science ; the third marks the love 
of earthly things ; and so on, down to the little fhigor, which it ap- 
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pears, "is the index of abstract science and of numbers"! After 
this we must not be astonished to find M. Desbarrolles entering with 
equal fervour into all the mysteries of palmistry, with which, how- 
ever, we will not farther afflict the much-enduring reader. 

We have given this subject more attention than the work under 
consideration deserves, because we think that the hand has hitherto 
been unwisely neglected as an index of race. Let us begin by 
observing its connexion with temperament. Is not the psychical hand 
an accompaniment of the almost purely nervous temperament ? And is 
not the useful hand, with its hard elastic palm, and knotty fingers with 
their square tips, a characteristic of the fibrous ? The negro hand is, 
we presume, generally elementary. But what are we to say to the 
small extremities of the Mongol ? It is obvious that we have yet 
much to learn in this direction. We want more facts. We have not 
yet the data which would warrant even a plausible hypothesis. Let 
us commence by the confession of our ignorance, by the admission of 
our incompetency. Let us encourage travellers, or residents in foreign 
countries, and among alien races, to procure us tracings, and where 
possible, even casts of the hands and feet of all the distinctly marked 
types. And let us compare these not only with each other, but also 
with the individual varieties and the several temperaments existing 
among ourselves. Let us thus endeavour to discover if there be 
ethnic characteristics attaching to the extremities as well as the cra- 
nium ; and if so, let us endeavour to define these, and if possible, 
ascertain the law on which they depend. In accomplishing this, we 
need not despise the labours of such careful observers as M. D'Ar- 
pentigny, although we shall, perhaps, be wise to hold our judgment 
in suspense as to his minute predication of character from such 
slender indications. Let us first settle the great question of the 
racial hand, and then we shall be the better prepared to descend into 
the details of individual speciality. 



